The Ancient Worlds of Asia
of the week (there were ten of these) on which he was born or died: hence Father Monday, Mother Tuesday, Elder Brother Friday, and so on. Sacrifices were also made to divine powers such as the wind, invoked also under the name of "Envoy of Ti". Ti, or Shang-Ti (that is "Highest Ti") was the supreme deity of China, but his origin is unknown. Perhaps he was the oldest ancestor of the Shang people. "In fact," says Creel, "authors who recognise in Ti a deified ancestor or the father of the first Shang king may possibly be right and thus all important Shang deities may have been ancestors."1
The ancestors, Shang-Ti and other spirits were questioned by writings on the bone and the tortoise-shell tablets. But how were their answers made known ? The tablets were heated on burning embers until they began to crack (Mongol fortunetellers use the same procedure) and the shape of the cracks denoted the answer which was interpreted by soothsayers. The cracks were roughly T-shaped but varied greatly in design and size, the two strokes rarely forming a right-angle, and they could really only indicate "yes" or "no", "lucky" or "unlucky". Varying degrees of good or evil omen were, however, read into the signs and a question about prospects for the harvest might be answered by "very good". Sometimes an event was confirmed: "Will it rain tonight?" was answered by "There has been virtually no rain". The soothsayer was, of course, liable to interpret the signs to suit himself, just as a king did not feel himself obliged to obey an oracle if it was unfavourable. Ling, the king of the Chou state from 540 to 529 B.C., asked if he would conquer the world. The reply was "No", so he threw the tortoise-shell to the ground, saying, "What? You will not grant me such a little thing? Very well, then, I'll conquer it by myself."2 One tortoise-shell sufficed for a whole series of questions and was frequently used when the king was travelling. It is natural that enquiries
1 Op. cit.
a Until the voyage of Chang Ch'ien (138-126 B.C.) the Chinese thought that the world scarcely extended beyond the frontiers of their Middle Empire, which ended at the Tibetan border and was, according to them, surrounded only by a narrow area inhabited by barbarians. The world to them was a square with sides some 10,000 li long (a li was about five hundred yards). (From A. Herrmann: Lou-Ian, Leipzig, 1931.)
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